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NOTES OF THE WEEK 

HE State Department has now an opportunity of putting the 
country into its true position as the protector of national rights 

on this continent, and of retrieving the worst effects of its blun- 
ders in the Nicaragua affair. England has met Mr. Olney’s well- 

meant but blundering offer of * and ‘‘ arbitration ’ 
with the quiet contempt which Mr. Gresham taught them to enter- 
They have not even answered the note 


good offices ’’ 


tain for our diplomacy. 
in which he stated the American view of the question, and inti- 
mated that we would regard any attempt to use force in asserting 
their alleged rights, as a violation of the Monroe Doctrine. No 
doubt they have not yet come to the conclusion that he means 
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they may say, ‘‘ why 
Who ever heard of an 
American Secretary of State who was ready to submit the Monroe 
Doctrine to arbitration ? Why, 
mitting the binding force of the 


‘If he does,”’ 
should he be talking about arbitration ? 


anything by this note. 


they would as soon think of sub- 
Ten Commandments to arbitra- 
tion! Evidently he does not really mean what he says, but is 
blustering a bit in order to catch the votes of the Jingo party in 
the States.’’ So they passed Mr. Olney by and sent an ultimatum 
to Venezuela, in which it is plainly intimated that Venezuela— 
after the Nicaragua precedent—will have to pay smart money for 
arresting the British police they found in the d sputed teri itory. 
The American people are watching their State Department 
with sharpened attention to learn how much manhood there is in 
** Jingo party,’’ of which our British cousins 
embraces about all of the American 


its makeup. The 
speak with such disdain, 
people, except, possibly, a few Anglicised Mugwumps, who have 
not yet made themselves heard Men of all parties are agreed in 
asking whether we have a government at Washington and a navy 
on the seas, and what the latter was built for? Party lines are 
effaced and forgotten for the moment, and Mr. Olney has such a 
chance of putting himself and the Administration right with the 


whole people as has fallen to no other member of the Cabinet. 





BESIDES this, another large American audience is watching 
our proceedings. from 
Mexico to Chili, is asking what part we are to play in the politics 
They 
apparent want of a policy. They 
Monroe Doctrine itself, when the Panama Congress we had called 


The whole series of sister republics, 


of the continent. naturally have been puzzled by our 


were so in the times of the 
came to nothing, because John Quincy Adams's political enemies 
prevented the sending of a delegation in time to meet those of 
the other republics. ‘They have been so in the long period between 
Mr. Adams and Mr. Blaine, 
shown in the invasion and dismemberment of Mexicoand the con- 


when our only interest in them was 


cession to Great Britain of equal rights in the control of any 
canal to join the two oceans. They have had their third occasion 
for perplexity in finding the Pan-American Congress held up to 
ridicule by the organs of one of our two great parties, and the 
Reciprocity Treaties, 
very next Congress after they had been negotiated. 


some of them conceded, set aside by the 
Then they 
see that republic which we had the most reason to conciliate sub- 
jected to the most insolent bullying, not only without our resist- 
ance, but even with our free consent; Nicaragua's case they have 
well in mind. 

The present situation is critical. The hunger for annexation 
of territory, which has taken possession of the great European 
nations, and has led them to divide up and demarcate the dark conti- 
nent, has been kept from satiating itself on America only by the 
Monroe Doctrine. Our State Department in the Nicaragua case 
showed how little that doctrine could be made to mean in the 
hands of willing interpreters. 
and unheard-of claims to the territories of 


Does it leave openings for insolent 
American republics ? 
Do these hold the areas assigned them on every public and recog- 
nized map of the continent, subject to reservations marked on 
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maps in the Foreign Offices of the European governments? May 
an American republic be cut up piecemeal by the advance of a 
series of encroaching forces, under a threat of the use of force 
if resistance be encountered? Is every attempt to assert national 
right in such a case to be visited by severe exactions of compen- 
sation, as in the Nicaragua case? These are the questions we 
have to answer for the whole continent, and upon our answer 
depends our position in the politics and ultimately in the com- 
merce of the continent. If Mr. Olney playsa manly part we will 
have the whole of independent America bound to us as never 
before. Especially we shall have closed the mouths of those I: g- 
lish sophisis who tell the people of South America that England 
is the real author of the Monroe Doctrine, and that she is quite as 
much concerned as we are to maintain the independence and the 
integrity of the Spanish-American republics. 


Four months of the fiscal year close with Hallowe’en. In 


that time the deficit of income, as compared with expenses, will 


amount to $15,000,000, the Treasury people say. Such finan- 
ciering as this would be the ruin of any chancellor of a European 


exchequer. It is expected of him that he shall so adjust taxation 


as to secure revenue enough to pay the country’s expenses 1n time | 


of peace. 
formally the author of the present tariff. He was consulted, 
however, as to its terms, and the only point at which he dissented 
from it, even as finally enacted, was in desiring still lower duties 
and a still longer free list than it provided. Mr. Carlisle is respon- 
sible to the American people for the fact that we are heaping up 
indebtec'ness in time of peace—that the import of goods we could 
make for ourselves, is both excessive in amount and unproductive 
to the national treasury. And his responsibility does not stop 
with the tariff. He shares with Mr. Cleveland in the responsibil- 
ity for the gold standard policy, which has forced down the prices 
of our exports, destroyed the balance of our trade, compelled the 
export of our gold, and added frightfully tothe burdens of public 
and private indebtedness, especially to our indebtedness to Europe. 
A more complete failure in finance would have to be sought 
among the Oriental pashas, or the courtly administration of the 
old Regime in France. 

Tue Atlanta Exposition is certainly the third greatest that 
has ever been held in America, being surpassed only by the Cen- 
tennial and the Columbian. As did the managers of these others, 
pains have been taken to secure the meetings of national bodies at 
Atlanta during its continuance. The Bankers’ Association never 
met so far south before, and some of them must have regarded 
the region as missionary ground, in which to disseminate their 
monometallist doctrines. It was, therefore, gratifying to them to 
find a Texas judge, Mr. Aldridge, who went as far as they in 
admiration of Mr. Cleveland’s single standard policy. Like mon- 
ometallists generally, the judge did not ‘‘come to close grips,'’ as 
the Scotch say, with either the facts of the case or the arguments of 
the bimetallists. He saw nothing in the loud and general cry for 
monetary relief, but the effects of sophistical teaching, which 
would be obliterated by the rising tide of prosperity. This latter 
he portrayed in terms drawn from the newspapers of his party, 
which also fall wide of the facts. It is worth noting that the 
association, composed largely of northern men, and Republicans, 
cheered this picture of the condition of the country, and voted that 
the speech be sent to every bank in the country. 

The sounder view of the situation was represented by a 
northern banker, Mr. St. John, of the Mercantile National Bank 
of New York. 
Edward Atkinson upon the conduct of the banks as regards the 
Treasury reserve, he declared himself ready for independent 
He believed this would promote the prosperity of 


Replying to some rather airy strictures of Mr. 


bimetallism. 


the banks, by securing that of the producing classes generally. 
He pointed to India, with her great balance of trade in her favor, 


It is true that our Secretary of the Treasury was not | 
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secured by our practical abandonment of the bimetallic policy. 
She has actually been drawing upon Europe for both gold and 
gold. Of the 


silver, while we have been forced to export our 
$190,000,000 to her credit in the last financial year, she has used 
part to pay her indebtedness, and has imported $55,000,000 in 
silver and $25,000,000 in gold. He, therefore, had no fear for 
our prosperity, even if opening our mints to silver should bring 
us to a silver basis of currency. He favored bimetallism, how- 
ever, as a still better policy, as enlarging the world’s aggregate 
of money, while the aggregate of everything else is enlarging. 
It is very gratifying that so much good sense got a hearing 
in that quarter. The Baltimore plan of last year for the recon- 
struction of the National Banking System was again presented, 


with some modifications. It is one which conimetids itself to 


nobody but the bankers. A much more radical change is required 
to bring the system into conformity to the needs of all sections of 
the country, and to enlarge the scope of the credit system until it 
shall embrace the farmer equally with the trader and the manu- 
facturer. This could be reached by a study of the Scotch system 
of banks and of the land banks of the Continent of Europe. ‘Thus 
far we have followed far too closely the precedents set by England 
alone, and others have arrayed the majority of the American 
people against banks as such. On the plans submitted we have 
commented elsewhere. 





It is impossible to ascribe either the wisdom of the serpent 
or the harmlessness of the dove to the national convention of 
liquor dealers which has been in session at Washington. 
Encouraged, possibly, by the success of their brethren in the 
English elections, they declare that they will ‘‘throw the strength 
of the organization against any candidate’’ who is unfriendly to 
‘“‘general liberty,’’ or favors ‘‘sumptuary legislation.’’ As this 
would apply just as much to the supporters of a High License 
law as to a Prohibitionist, it arrays them practically against any 
attempt to regulate the retail traffic in the interests of public 
morals. ‘They, in fact, demand that the traffic shall be treated 
just as is ‘‘any other legitimate trade.’’ This is exactly what 
society cannot and will not concede. We set no limit to the 
number of yards of tape a storekeeper may sell to an adult cus- 
tomer; but we distinctly forbid the sale of liquor to those who 
have had enough. We allowa grocer to sell soap to either old or 
young; but we allow of no sale of liquor or cigarettes to minors. 
We make no inquiry as to the general conduct of the business of 
the dealer in carpets; but he who sells either gunpowder or 
whiskey must give security that he conducts his business with 
due regard to the public safety. In effect these liquor dealers 
demand Free Trade in whiskey. We had that once, before the 
beginning of the Temperance Reformation in 1826. 
The government did not 


No license 
was required either to make or sell 
‘‘patronize’’ the business, as the Prohibitionists call it, in that 
way or any other. The result was a deluge of intemperance, 
which threatened to drown the manhood of the nation in a flood 
of strong drink. It was the Temperance Reformation which 
roused the States to place restrictions on the traffic twenty years 
before Prohibition was even proposed. 








THE Pennsylvania Millers’ Association think they havea griev- 
ance in that 88,000,000 bushels of our grain is sent to France, 
Belgium and Germany, to be ground into flour for export from 
those countries to South America. his is effected by admitting 
our grain much cheaper than our flour. 
ment to ‘‘retaliate’’ in some way upon those countries, which 
thus deprive our flour mills of business. We fail to see the force 
of this appeal. They hardly can expect Free Traders to under- 
take a retaliatory policy of this kind. The Free Trader believes 
in letting the millers, like everybody else, shift for themselves. 
To the Protectionist the proposal is equally objectionable. He 
believes in securing to our millers their own home market, which 


They want our govern- 
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they have. He does not propose to demand of any other country 
that they shall cease to grind flour, either for their own use or for 
that of their customers. ‘That would be pure selfishness, not self- 
protection. What the Protectionist does propose; is to promote 
direct trade with those parts of South America which do not pro- 
duce flour for their own people. This he would do by reciprocity 
treaties, which would involve no sacrifice of any home industry to 
ours; and by subsidizing steamship lines to South American ports. 
If this were done, our wheat would go direct to South America, 
either as flour, or to be ground in their own mills if they preferred 
that. 
interests of our millers will be pressed in the next Congress. We 


It is understood that this proposal to ‘‘retaliate’’ in the 


hope that the Protectionists of that Congress will not give it their 
support. It is entirely out of harmony with Protectionist prin- 
ciples. 


THE siiuation in New York city is about as badly mixed as | 


anything in our recent political history. The last election showed 
the existence of a reformatory vote sufficient to keep Tammany 


out of power. Yet the managers of the refornmiatory party have 





managed to divide and alienate their own supporters to an extent 
which makes a Tammany victory ail but certain. ‘They seem to 
have been fatally lacking in the element of ‘‘saving common 
sense,’’ and to have achieved inextricable confusion with the very 
best of intentions. In no respect was there a great principle at 
stake, and the results of a year ago have been flung away to 
achieve very little, indeed. 

The situation is the more confused by the contrary attitude 
of the State and the city organization of the Republican party. 
Mr. Warner Miller comes down to New York to speak on the 
issues of the campaign. The friends of Mr. Platt express their 
earnest hope that he will not endorse the excise law, as is done in 
the State platform. For once Dr. Parkhurst agrees with them. 
But Mr. Miller stands by his colors, declares that the law is good 
and should be enforced, and thus costs his party thousands of 


votes in the city election. 


This lack of political sense is the common and fatal fault of 


reformers of all sorts and sizes. ‘They start from an ideal of social 
order, which has no relation to the actual state of public opin- 
ion, instead of seeking to educate public opinion toward their 
ideal. As Frederick the Great said of Joseph II, they always 
want to take the second step before they have taken the first. In 
this respect Mr. Lincoln was a complete contrast to them and 
their methods, and suffered enough from their impatience during 
the war. He was an inductive statesman, taking his weekly 
‘bath of public opinion,’’ 
touch with the people. 
could follow him. And through his very patience he influenced 
the people more deeply and to better purpose than any other 
statesman of our century. He is the type, indeed, of successful 
democratic statesmanship, and, as Prof. Caird of Oxford says, the 
ample refutation of Carlyle’s-theory that the great ruler is one 
who takes people by the neck and pushes them into the right line 
of action. 


as he called it, in order to keep in 
He led, but no faster than the people 


LORD ROSEBERRY announces that the primary question before 
the English people at present is that of the constitution of the 
House of Lords. 


retirement from active politics. It contributed much to the success 
of the Tories that he was not able to pronounce on this point 
during the elections. 


It is gratifying to know that the ex-Premier | 
has made up his mind on this point, during his three months of | 








Lord Salisbury offered him his choice, and | 


asked him to say whether Home Rule or Welsh and Scottish Dise | 


establishment, or the reform of the Peers was the issue of the day. 
Lord Roseberry made no effective answer to the challenge, and 
the party of movement, as the Liberals in general are, had no goal 
toward which to make a common advance. Gladstone never 


blundered in that way. Even when he blundered, as in 1874, he 
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always had a leading issue, on which he pressed for a popular 
decision. 

No doubt Lord Roseberry has been encouraged to take this 
stand, by the fact that even the Tories admit the urgent need of a 
reform of the upper House. They do not see how to go about it, 
but they see that England will not much longer endure an upper 
House, which is identified by its interests and its prejudices with 
one of the two parties. Formerly that could not be said of the 
Peers. The que-tions at stake were such as to run the line of 
nearly equal cleavage, through the Lords, as through the Com- 
mons. With every decade, however, the issues of politics become 
more social in character, and naturally divide the classes from the 
masses. This has been especially true since Disraeli’s reform bill 
of 1868 took the choice of the House of Commons from the middle 
classes and gave it to the householders. 

Ir seems, indeed, to be the fate of the Tories to be forced to 
take up the very questions they disposed of so jauntily in their 
election speeches. Of these, the Irish question is one of the most 
urgent. The Island is losing its people by wholesale emigration, 
or seeing them reduced to pauperdom at home. As a Scotch paper 
says, all roads seem to lead to the poorhouse or to America. The 
taxation has risen from $12,000,000, at the opening of the cen- 
tury, to $60,000,000, while the population is actually less, and 
It is from an Irish Unionist that 


the proposal comes that the several Irish parties should create a 


wealth certainly not greater. 


joint committee to watch over Irish interests, and to devise ways 
As it seems 
likely to be accepted, the Irish problem will take a new shape. 


and means for bettering the condition of the people. 


What Carlyle would call ‘“‘the condition of Ireland question,’’ 
will be pressed upon Parliament in a fashion, which the majority 
cannot ignore. 

The author of the proposal, a successful farmer, says he is 
obliged to regard the Home Rule question as only put off for a 
time. Much as he would like to do so, he cannot regard English 
votes as disposing of it. So shrewd and level-minded an observer 
ought to have seen that Ireland’s first need is not the improved 
farming and the juster railroad charges, which he suggests as 
objects of a united policy. Thinly as Ireland is now populated, 
she has a population much too dense to live by farming alone, 
and it is the absence of other employments which drive her 
people, the weak to the poorhouse, and the strong to America. 








THE Sultan has carried his point under the form of yielding 
to the demands of the Great Powers. He has accepted at their 
hands a plan of reform which not the most fanatical Moslem can 
be offended with. It establishes no foreign control over Armenia 
It provides that Christian as well as Moslem shall 
serve on the local police, while leaving the soldiery and their com- 


or Macedonia. 
manders entirely Moslem. It directseach district to elect its own 
tax-gatherer, 7. e., to choose from its people the pitiable victim on 
whom official wrath will fall first in case of trouble. And it 
promises that there shall be a hearing for grievances. The 
crowning point of humbug is a reference to the Hatti-Humayun 
of 1856, by which the Sultan solemnly assured religious liberty 
This 
The firman never had 
any legal force, as it is in flat contradiction to the Sharyat, the 
imperial code of Islam. 


and equality before the lawto all his Christian subjects. 
has been merely a gigantic hypocrisy. 


The doctors of the law have invariably 
refused to approve it ; the meanest village Cad/ laughs at it when 
it is alleged in his court. Yet this piece of diplomatic humbug 
is brought forward once more, as if the very name were not a 
warning to trust no Turkish promise without a material guar- 
antee. 

For himself the Sultan probably could do no better. His 
post is not an enviable one. On one side he has remonstrant 
ambassadors and iron-clad fleets within a few hours’ distance of 


his palace. On the other a fanatical population, which would 
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have regarded any substantial concession as treason to their reli- | 


gion. 
get that the last but one of his predecessors was put out of the 
world with a pair of scissors. 
authority, and he has won the fight, to the injury of mankind. 


WAR ON THE GREENBACKS. 
F the various propositions submitted at the convention of the 
American Bankers’ 
Atlanta, recommending the retirement of the ‘‘ greenbacks’’ and 
Treasury notes and the substitution in their place of bank cur- 


Association, assembled last week at 


recy, none is so suggestive of a firm purpose to circumvent the 
wishes of the people, and in the event of Congress refusing to pass 
the desired legislation, to force the retirement of the ‘‘ green- 
backs "’ 
the suggestion made by Mr. Edward Atkinson, of Boston. 
dently anticipating that Congress will refuse to pass legislation 
or their retirement 


and Treasury notes, even in the face of such refusal, as 
Evi- 


” 


authorizing the funding of the ‘ greenbacks 
in any other way, Mr. Atkinson, as the champion of a contracted 
currency and falling prices, boldly asserts that the Secretary of 
the Treasury is already vested with sufficient power to accomplish 
the desired end. 

If Congress pass legislation authorizing the funding of the 
‘greenbacks"’ well and good, if it refuse, retire them anyhow. 
If Congress will not grant the Administration the power, let the 
Administration so interpret the resumption act of 1875 as to cover 
their purposes and assume the power. This, in effect, is what Mr. 
Atkinson seriously suggests: Let the Administration override the 
plain intent of the law. 

But dare the Administration go further in the interpretation 
of laws, in the usurpation of legislative authority? And if so, 
can the incoming Republican Congress be depended upon to call 
the Administration to account? These are questions of serious 
import 

Mr. Cleveland boldly violated the intent of the Sherman Act, 
assuming, in fact, legislative authority when iu anticipation of the 
repeal of the purchasing clause, he refused to purchase the full 
number of ounces, to wit, 4.500,o0c ounces monthly, required to 
be purchased under the provisions of the act then still in force. 
The provisions of the act were ignored, Secretary Carlisle offering 
as an excuse for the evi lent violation of the mandate of the law, 
in refusing to purchase within six or seven million ounces of 
silver, the amount required by law, that it was not offered at the 
market price, and that under the terms of the act he was only 
required to purchase ‘‘so much thereof as may be offered in each 
month at the market price thereof.’’ In fact, silver was offered 
for sale, but Mr. Carlisle, assuming the right to name the market 
price, held it was above the market price, and refused to pur- 
This refusal to carry out the intent of the Sherman Act 
Nor is it the only instance where the Admin- 
istration has exceeded executive and trespassed on legislative 
authority. We trust such precedents will not be followed by Mr. 
Cleveland in dealing with the greenbacks. 

Mr. Atkinson claims that under the Resumption Act the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury has power to sell bonds for gold to redeem 


chase. 
went unchallenged. 


the ‘‘ greenbacks’’ and Treasury notes ; that under the Sherman | 


Act it is discretionary with the Secretary of the Treasury to 
reissue the Treasury notes; that, therefore, they may be cancelled 
greenbacks’’ can not be can- 
celled they can be piled up in the Treasury as redeemed or paid 


ce ” 


as redeemed, and that while the 


into the Treasury in the ordinary course of business, and thus by 
the simple refusal of the Secretary of the Treasury to pay them 
out, as effectually withdrawn from circulation and the currency 
contracted, as if they were cancelled. 

To make such a course possible it is, of course, necessary to 
provide resources more than sufficient to pay the expenses of the 


He lives in constant fear of assassination, and cannot for- | 


| 
} 


He has fought for his life and his | 
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government by increased taxation, if possible, but if this is not 
forthcoming, by the simple resort of borrowing. Mr. Atkinson told 
his hearers nothing material had been gained by the issue of the 
$162,315,400 bonds sold for gold, and that it had been impossible 
to contract the currency by anything approaching a like amount, 
because of the necessity of paying out the ‘‘ greenbacks’’ and 
Treasury notes as fast as redeemed to meet the expenses of the 
government. As it is, Mr. Carlisle has succeeded in retiring only 
about $7,000,000 of Treasury notes with the $180,000,000 of gold 
he has bought with the three issue of bonds. 

The Resumption Act passed January 14, 1875, provided that : 

‘On and after January 1, 1879, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury shall redeem in co/x the United States legal tender notes then 
outstanding * * * * and to enable the Secretary to prepare 
and provide for the redemption in this act authorized or required, 
he is authorized to use any surplus revenues from time to time in 
the !reasufy, not otherwise appropriated, and to issue, sell and 
dispose of, at not less than par, in co/z, any bonds authorized by 
the act of July 14, 1870.”’ 

This act in no way gives the Secretary of the Treasury power 
to sell bonds for gold, as Mr. Atkinson claims, so long as he has 
on hand sufficient co7z, that is gold or silver, not otherwise appro- 
priated, for such redemption. Before he has a right to borrow, 
the law requires he should exhaust the silver as well as the gold 
at his command, and then it authorizes him to borrow coin, that 
is, gold or silver, and not gold alone if he could borrow silver on 
more advantageous terms. 

If Mr. Atkinson interprets the word cozz, as used in the 
statute, to mean gold, as many gold-monometallists have tried to 
do, we would refer him to the record of Mr. Sherman for evidence 
to the contrary. The act of July 14, 1870, under which Mr. Car- 
lizle has issued $162,315,400 bonds, provides for their payment in 
coin of the then standard value, to wit, gold coin containing 25.8 
grains of standard gold to the dollar, and silver dollars containing 
412% grains of standard silver. Under date of April 21, 1877, 
Mr. Sherman, then Secretary of the Treasury, contemplating an 
issue of bonds for redemption purposes wrote the Attorney- 
General : 

‘‘Tt may become important to the public interests to make 
the new bonds payable in gold coin. Can TI stipulate in the body 
of the four per cent. bonds about to be issued that they shall be 
redeemable in coin of the present standard value (under the act of 
February 12, 1873, demonetizing silver, gold was then alone coin 
of standard value and so remained to the passage of the Bland 
Act in 1878), that is, the standard value at the date of their issue, 
or must it be at the date of the law ?”’ 

The Attorney-General replied : 

‘‘It must be the date of the act. It was not intended that 
this should be varied according to the changes which might be 
made in the coinage, because a definite rule was given by refer- 
ence to the coin of a particular date. That which will pay the 
bonds heretofore issued under this act will pay the bonds which 
you may hereafter issue.’’ 

And then, again, Mr. Sherman; in his message to Congress 
December 3, 1877, recommended : 

‘“That an express exception shall be made requiring that 
gold coin alone shall be paid for principal and interest on bonds 
issued to the public creditor since February 12, 1873, the amount 
of which is $592,990,700.”’ 

This passage can leave no doubf*that Mr. Sherman under- 
stood coin to mean either gold or silver. 

And how did Congress answer this recommendation? By a 
resolution presented by Senator Stanley Mathews, passed by the 
Senate and concurred in by the House, on January 29, 1878, as 
follows : 

‘* Resotved, ‘That all the bonds of the United States, issued 
or authorized to be issued, under the said acts of Congress, here- 
inbefore recited, are payable, principal and interest, at the option 
of the United States, in silver dollars of the coinage of the United 
States, containing 412% grains each of standard silver, and that 
to restore to its coinage such silver coins as a legal tender in pay- 
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ment of such bonds, is not in violation of the public faith, nor in 
derogation of the rights of the public creditors.”’ 


The Senate passed this resolution by a vote of 43 to 22, first 
voting down an amendment of Senator Edmunds to substitute the 


words ‘‘ payable in gold or its equivalent, and that any other pay- 


ment without the consent of the creditor would be in violation of | 


the public faith and in derogation of his rights’’ by a vote of 48 
to 18. The House concurred by a vote of 189 to 79. 


There can be no doubt of the meaning of the word coén, and | 


as coin means gold and silver, the President transcends his author- 
ity when he undertakes to sell bonds for gold or anything else, so 
long as he can command either silver or gold to redeem the 
** greenbacks 

Congress must not only refuse to authorize the funding of the 


” 


and Treasury notes. 


‘* greenbacks’’ and Treasury notes, but it must not tolerate any 
encroaciiments on legislative power by the Executive. Any effort 
on the part of the Administration to make the legislative branch 
of the government subservient to the Executive, should be promptly 
resented, and the exclusive right of Congress to the exercise of 
legislative functions upheld. The Administration must be made 
to understand that it is the place of the Executive to obey the 
statutes as passed by Congress, not to evade them. 

The responsibility of curbing any autocratic attempt on the 
part of Mr. Cleveland to retire the ‘ without legis- 
lative authority, rests with the Republican majority in Congress. 


‘ greenbacks ’ 


PLANS TO MONOPOLIZE THE CURRENCY. 


BN plan for so-called currency reform proposed by the con- | 


vention of the American Bankers’ Association, held last year 
in Baltimore, and since known as the ‘‘Baltimore Plan,’’ was based 
on the funding of the ‘‘greenbacks’’ and Treasury notes, and con- 
sequent issue of $500,000,000 interest bearing bonds. This prop- 
osition to add $500,000,000 bonds to our interest bearing debt, and 
saddle $15,000,000 of additional interest annually upon our people, 
as the first step in a vaunted plan to reform our currency, which 
consisted in cancelling the non-interest bearing circulating notes, 
the ‘‘greenbacks’’ and Treasury notes, issued on the credit of the 
government, and substituting bank currency based on the credit 
of the banks, and without specific security, roused up strenuous 
opposition. Congress did not take kindly to this proposition to 
add to our debt as the first step in currency reform, any more than 


the people, and when Mr. Springer brought forward a measure | 


embodying this feature of the ‘‘Baltimore Plan’’ it was promptly 
voted into oblivion. 


The proposal to increase our funded debt rousing up so much | 


opposition, various proposals were brought forward at the conven- 
tion of the American Bankers’ Association held this year at 
Atlanta to overcome this objection. Mr. Atkinson hinted that 
the easiest way out of the difficulty was to ignore Congress if it 
refused to authorize the funding of the greenbacks, etc., and pro- 
ceed to retire them in spite of the expressed wishes of the people, 
by assuming that the necessary authority was granted by existing 
statutes. On this we comment elsewhere. 

Two other propositions submitted, merit attention. Both are 
and Treasury notes, and both 


’ 


proposals to retire the ‘‘greenbacks’ 
call for the substitution of bank currency, the government to sur- 
render the right to issue and the control over the currency. Fin- 
ally the necessity to create an interest bearing debt to retire from 


“e ’ 


circulation the 
both plans. 
The chief objection to the ‘‘Baltimore Plan’’ was, and is, that 
placing the power over the currency in the hands of the banks 
there would be no check to an arbitrary inflation and contraction 
of this currency as it suited the purposes of the banks to inflate or 
depress prices, save the obligation to redeem their notes in gold. 
Further, in the event of suspension of gold payments that would 


greenbacks’ 


and Treasury notes is avoided in | 
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almost inevitably follow the transference of the obligation to 
maintain specie payments from the Treasury to the banks, 
for this event would prove not unwelcome to the banks, the 
control of the currency of the country, which, in that event, 
would be our measure of value, would be absolutely in the hands 
of the banks, subject to variations as it suited the purposes of 
speculative bank managers to éu// the market, and inflate prices 
or dear the market and depress prices. Such arbitrary and violent 
fluctuations in prices as would follow, would inevitably bring ab- 
ject misery to the producing classes, for when they had produce to 
sell, the banks and their scyophants controlling practically all the 
money of the country, and thus forming the only market, would 
depress prices to a starvation level to disheartened producers, 
who, when they turned round to invest their meager returns, would 
find that prices had been arbitrarily raised. 

Gold-monometallism the banks do not want, but only strive 
for it as a stepping stone to irredeemable paper money, over which 
It is true that if the banks 


were conscientiously and imparti Ily managed under such circum 


they would have complete control 


stances, they could maintain the level of prices with great s‘abil- 
ity, and by wise expansion and contraction of their notes, prevent 
uncue fluctuation in prices, but the temptation of certain and 
enormous gains from an unscrupulous misuse of such a power, 
would, if experience can be taken as our guide, be too strong to 
be resisted. 
arbitrarily fix the weight of the pound, or the ton, or the length 


We might as well give the merchant the right to 


of the yard when he bought, and change such measures again 
when he sold, as to hand over to the banks the power to fix the 
value of money, by determining its quantity, and thus depress or 
raise prices at will. You urge the honest merchant would not 
take advantage of such a power to legally rob either those to 
whom he sold or those from whom he bought, and so it is urged 
the banks would not misuse their power. No more is it right to 
tempt the banks than it would be to tempt the merchant—to the 
honestly disposed merchant, as to the bank officer, it would be 
injustice And then the merchant taking unscrupulous advan- 
tage of this power would ruin the honest man in his dealings with 
him, and prosper on his misfortunes. Before we would be justi- 
fied in handing over to interested individuals, as the banks, such 
a trust, we must reach an Utopian state. The government 
should guard over the measure of value even more scrupulously 
than it guards over the measures of weight, measurement and 
quantity. And after all, is not Nature, who has provided us with 
gold and silver, which, united under bimetallism, have formed 
a practically stable,though not absolute standa:d of value, the best 
guardian over this most important measure ? 

The objections urged above to the ‘‘Baltimore Plan’’ are 
equally pertinent to the new propositions, as submitted to the con- 
vention of the American Bankers’ Association at Atlanta. 

Ex-Governor Merriam, of Minnesota, and now president of a 
St. Paul bank, came forward with a proposition that the banks be 
required to deposit with the Treasurer of the United States 
‘‘greenbacks’’ and Treasury notes to an amount equal to 4o per 
cent of their capital stock, thus gradually retiring these notes 


’ 


without burdening the government. On this deposit he proposes 
the Treasury issue to the banks notes equivalent to this deposit 
and the remaining 60 per cent. of itscapitalstock. For every $40 
of ‘‘greenbacks’’ or Treasury notes deposited, the Treasury is to 
issue to the banks $100 in currency, nominally redeemable in gold. 
This plan needs little comment at this time. As in the ‘ Balti 
more Plan,’’ the currency is based on the capital of the banks 
with, however, a partial specific security in the deposit of United 
States notes. It avoids the funding of the greenbacks, etc., and 
loading our people down with ad itional debt, but to all the other 
objections urged against the ‘‘Baltimore Plan’’ it is equally open 
In a word, it transfers the governmental function of issuing and 
watching over our currency from the government to the banks, 
placing a monopoly of the currency in their hands. 








N 
OY 
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The second proposition is somewhat novel. Mr. Rhodes, 
president of a bank in the State of New York, and editor of the 
Bankers’ Journal, is sponsor. Mr. Rhodes’s system of a model 
currency demands, as a first requisite the chartering of a bank, or 
rather currency issue house, by Congress, with central office in 
New York, and branches in all important cities. This cur- 
rency house, to which is to be reserved the sole right to issue 
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paper currency, thus forming, in fact, a currency trust, he pro- | 


poses to capitalize at $20,000,000, the total capital to be invested 
in United States bonds, to be deposited with the United States 
Treasurer. As hinted above, the business of the bank, if it can 
be called a bank, really a currency trust, is to be confined to issu- 
ing its own circulating notes to established banks, which are to be 
prohibited from issuing currency. These notes to be issued 
against and advanced by the currency trust to chartered banks, 
first on deposits of commercial paper to an amount equal to 75 per 


cent. of the face value, at the discretion of the so-called central | 


bank, and second, against deposits of coin, legal tenders and | 


treasury notes to their face value. Thus the power to expand 


and contract the currency, to depress or raise prices without fail, 


would be lodged solely with this currency trust, and subject to the | 


whims of the managers, just so soon as the ‘‘greenbacks’’ and 
treasury notes, the gold coin and the silver certificates should be 
exchanged for this bank currency. 

These notes, Mr. Rhodes tells us, are to be redeemable in gold 
or gold exchange, presumably drafts by the branches on the cen- 
tral office. Under such a system he assures us that panics would 
be impossible, that even a financial stringency would be out of 
the question, for the central bank would ever stand ready to 
counteract such tendency, by issuing its notes against commercial 
paper, as called upon by the chartered banks. And just as the 
bank could prevent panics by expanding its notes, it could check 
redundancy, and any undue spirit of speculation, by refusing to 
issue more notes or advancing the charge for such advance, thus 
contracting the currency as the notes were gradually returned to 
the bank, as the paper against which they were issued fell due. 
Banks, he told 
his hearers, would no longer be in danger of runs, for able to con- 


This is not all Mr. Rhodes claims for his plan. 


vert at a moment’s notice their commercial paper into notes up to 
75 per cent. of its face value, they could never lack ability to pay 
currency on demand. In fact, our currency would be perfection. 
He did not tell his 
hearers of the direful disasters that must follow a refusal on the part 


But Mr. Rhodes let much remain untold. 


of the lauded currency trust to advance its notes as required. He 
did not hint at what would happen should this currency monop- 
oly, intent on speculative gain, contract this, our only currency, 
Busi- 
“ness men, individual banks and all, would be at the mercy of the 


when the requirements of business demanded expansion. 


most gigantic trust ever organized, all forced to sacrifice all that | 


they could scrape together, to the greed of this monopoly. 

Two years age we experienced a bankers’ panic, caused by 
the arbitrary calling of loans, the contraction of credit money. 
3ut this would be as nothing to a series of panics that the cur- 
rency trust could engineer in perfect safety. 

The banks, we are told, need fear no runs. Not so long as 
the currency trust stood ready to advance its notes, truly, but let 
the currency trust hesitate to do so when called upon, and the 
individual banks would be in the same condition as solvent busi- 
ness men found themselves in in 1893, when the banks refused 
to discount their paper. Also, how arun on the currency trust 
itself for gold, would be met, we are not told. Pledging the $20,- 
000,000 United States bonds for gold (supposing such bonds 
already pledged as a guarantee for the faithful management of the 
bank were an available asset) would not go far. By rediscounting 
commercial paper? Hardly, for commercial paper redeemable in 
the paper of the currency trust would hardly be considered good 
security fora loan of gold. Therun could not be met, indeed 


no serious effort would be made to meet it, for the sooner we were 


| 
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reduced to an irredeemable paper basis, and that paper basis, the 
currency monopolized by a gigantic private corporation, the bet- 
ter for the purposes of the trust, and the more powerful would it 
become as an engine of speculation, reaping fortunes for those 
having knowledge of its plans, but strewing ruin in its path. 


OUR DUTY TO CUBA. 

E lees sympathy of our people is naturally extended to the Cuban 

insurgents who are struggling to throw off the tyrannical 
yoke of Spain, and the feeling is quite general that we should 
accord the Cubans belligerent rights. Whether the struggle in 
Cuba has assumed those proportions that would justify our gov- 
ernment in according the Cubans belligerent rights, in effect a 
declaration on our part that a state of war exists in Cuba, a state 
that the Spanish Government strenuously denies, and that there- 
fore we must in justice and strict neutrality treat both parties 
alike, isa question of fact upon which it is difficult to form judg- 
ment at this distance, on account of the strict censorship of all 
news despatches by the Spanish authorities. This censorship 
gives rise in itself to a strong presumption that the state of affairs 
in Cuba amounts to an actual war, for otherwise the Spanish 
authorities would have no reason to hide the true state of affairs. 

There is no question that the rebellion has grown beyond the 
control of the municipal power, and that the Spanish Government 
has found it necessary to employ large bodies of troops in attempt- 
ing to suppress the insurrection, and so far without avail, but this 
does not prove in itself the existence of a true state of actual war 
as known to international law. But if the forces of the insurgents 
are organized and under military discipline, controlled by a de facto 
government sufficient in character, population and resources to 
constitute, if left to itself, a sovereign nation, and operating in 
accordance with the rules of war, a state of war certainly exists 
that would justify us in according to the Cubans belligerent rights. 
On these points Secretary Olney should take steps to inform 
himself. ; 

That the Spanish do not themselves actually treat the Cuban 
insurgents as belligerents, refusing to recognize flags of truce, 
authorize the exchange of prisoners and holding captured insur- 
gents as state prisoners, not as prisoners of war, is not to be con- 
sidered as evidence that the struggle between the insurgents and 
Spanish does not constitute a state of actual war. 

If, as the Spanish Government officially declares, the Cubans 
in arms against Spain form mere predatory bands, acknowledging 
the authority of no central or organized government, but acting 
on their own responsibility with little understanding or common 
plan of operations between one another and operating from no 
established base, but hounded from place to place by the Spanish 
troops, recognitién of the Cubats in arms against Spain as bellig- 
erents could be regarded only as a gratuitous demonstration of 
moral support to the insurgents and of censure upon the Spanish 
Government. 
where, in looking after the interests of our citizens, it has become 


No case has as yet arisen in the pending struggle 


necessary for our government to decide whether to hold the Spanish 
government responsible for acts of the insurgents or to deal with 
Our trade with Cuba is 
large and is suffering seriously because of the interruption of busi- 


the insurgents as a de facto government. 


ness pursuits on the island of Cuba, as a result of the struggle, 
but our government has yet to be called upon in seeking redress 
for injuries or losses inflicted on our citizens by acts of the insur- 
gents, to decide whether to look to the Spanish Government for 
redress and indemnity or to the insurgents. The necessity has not 
arisen in the treatment of an actual case to either acknowledge the 


Tusurgents as belligerents or to ignore them as such. ‘To acknow- 
ledge them as belligerents would be to relieve the Spanish Gov 
ernment of all responsibility for acts done by the insurgents, or in 
insurgent territory, and we would have no right to look thereafter 
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to Spain for redress for injuries received at the hands of the insur 
gents. To hastily accord the inSurgents belligerent rights might 
work injustice to our citizens in the event of the suppression of 
the rebellion, leaving them with no just claim for indemnity from 
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Spain for any losses they might have suffered at the hands of the 


insurgents. 

ut if, as appears to be the case, the insurgents have a recog- 
nized political government and complete military organization, 
justice to them demands, and the interest of our citizens requires, 
that we should recognize them as belligerents. 

Mr. Olney’s duty is to ascertain the real status of affairs in 
Cuba, and we trust he has taken the necessary steps as reported. 
Mr. Olney would deserve the censure of Americans as abandoning 
the impartiality of a neutral and showing partiality to Spain 
should he refuse to accord the insurgents the rights of belliger- 
ents after assuring himself that the facts are as reported. To 
refuse to grant belligerent rights under such circumstances would 
necessarily be regarded by the insurg@ts as evincing an unfriendly 
spirit. Under such circumstances, Mr. Olney could hardly refuse 
to accord belligerent rights, for the American people would not 
tolerate in silence the use of the influence of this country to aid in 


the repression of those struggling to free themselves from the | 


yoke of their Spanish masters. Besides, we would owe stich 


acknowledgment to our citizens, so that they may not be in the | 


dark in dealing with the insurgents. 
Our recognition of the Cubans as belligerents would confer 


upon them great advantages, advantages which,—after the insur- | 


rection has reached the proportions of a revolution, with estab- 
lished government exercising all the functions of government 
within the territory covered by the insurgents, and commanding 
the services of sufficient forces to insure the authority of the gov- 
ernment for the time being,—we have no right, as a neutral, to 
withhold. Recognized as belligerents the Cubans would have the 
right to obtain military and naval stores, so much needed to insure 
their ultimate success, and to contract loans anywhere within the 
United States. 
acknowledged, their revenue laws respected by our citizens, and 


Moreover, their flag and commissions would be 


ships bearing their flag being no longer regarded as pirates in the 
ports of the United States, they would have the opportunity to 
employ commissioned cruisers and exert all the powers known to 
maritime warfare. 

Enlist men and fit out military expeditions in the United 
States, they could not, for this is forbidden by our neutrality laws. 





Armed expeditions fitted out in our ports with an evident intent | 


of proceeding directly to Cuba would be watched over as carefully 
3ut the Cubans would 
be unrestrained in buying and shipping military supplies, and 


as now, and prevented as far as possible. 


their friends would have us understand this is all they need for 
success. 

When Spain finds it necessary to throw 80,000 troops into 
Cuba, an island whose total population, white and colored, num- 
bers but 1,600,000, in what has proven so far a vain effort to sup- 
press what she would have us believe is nothing more than a 
series of local and disconnected uprisings, there is certainly reason 
for Secretary Olney to be on the alert, and hold himself ready to 
recognize the insurgents, so that exercising strict neutrality we 
shall not be guilty of injustice to the insurgents, and overzealous 
in the performance of our duties to Spain. 


‘4 BLACK-EYE FOR SILVER.” 
FEW days since the gold press heralded as another sign of 
the waning of the silver ‘‘craze’’ how silver was hard hit 








by the farmers, how the Farmers’ National Congress met in | 


Convention in Atlanta gave silver a_ black-eye. 
resolution adopted, a recommendation somewhat similar in purport 


3elow is the | 


N 
ON 
w 


to the plan proposed by Mr. Wharton Barker, editor of THx 
AMERICAN some two years since.* 

‘* Resolved, 'That we favor the free and unlimited coinage of 
both silver and gold at the present ratio of 16 to 1, guarded by an 
import duty upon foreign bullion and foreign coin equal to the 
difference between the bullion value and the coinage value of the 
metal at the date of importation, whenever the bullion value of 
the metal is less than its coin value.’’ 

This is how the silverities were knocked out, how the farmers 
If such hard 
blows continue to be rained on the silver craze, a craze heralded 


gave silver a black-eye, how they hit silver hard. 


as expiring, if not already dead, the corpse will become a lively 
one indeed. The more knock downs of this sort the silver craze 
gets the stronger it will grow. 

The gold-monometallists never went further on the path of 
reckless falsehood than when they so grossly misrepresented the 
real action of this farmers’ congress. The gold metropolitan papers 
that have lent their news columns to such falsehoods have no 
excuse for such a base betrayal of public trust and confidence. To 
say that possibly they were misiuformed in the first place, that 
some subordinate is to blame, cannot be accepted as an excuse, for 
the blunder, if blunder it was, they allowed to go uncorrected and 
their readers still remain misinformed. Mis-representation of this 
character is too common to be accidental. That such false news is 
permitted to go uncorrected proves it to be intentional. 


WOMAN S WAYS. 


OME days there are when life and love 
S Seem best of gifts from God above; 
Some days when sky and sun and sea 
Bring sweetest thoughts of life to me; 
Some days heartaches but trifles seem 
And haunting cares are idle dream— 
Some days. 


But clouds may hide the bluest sky, 
And tears ’neath softest lashes lie; 
Strong winds make rough the smoothest sea, 
And crash to earth the tallest tree; 
Though light the woes that to us fall, 
The pain of others saddens all— 
Some days. 
Jessie F. O Donnell. 





Probably a woman would be a bride to her husband longer if 
she would continue making company of him. Most women begin 
to save their jam for visitors when they have been married three 
months. 





There are now twenty-five women in Chicago who are prac- 
ticing lawyers, and fifteen more will soon be admitted to the bar. 





’ 


The ‘‘new women”’ are coming to the front in Finland, too 
They have formed volunteer fire brigades in Helsingfors and 
other towns, and have done first-rate work. 





Massillon, the great French preacher, had a singularly tal- 
ented mother, whose influence over his life was unbounded. 


‘‘ Take your needle, my child, and work at your pattern ; it 
wil! come out arose by and by.’’ Life is like that—one stitch at 
a time taken patiently, and the pattern will come out all right 
like the embroidery.—Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


*Mr. Barker proposed:—1. That the United States shail admi! silver bullion from 
American mines to coinage in its mints upon the payment by the owner of a seigniorage 
absorbing three-fourths of the difference between the market (London) price of the bullion 
and its value when coined. 2. That foreign silver shall be admitted only for coinage 
purposes, at a seigniorage absorbing all of the difference between the market (London) 
price and its value when coined, 
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Lady Norveys has come out in the Lady Cydist, in England, 
to say that she considers the ‘rational dress’’ ‘‘ perfectly hor- 
rible.”’ She adds that ‘‘ Lady Dudley, Lady Wolverton and 
Lady Lurgan all cycle, but not one of them would appear on her 
machine without a skirt over her knickerbockers.’’ ‘That ought 
to settle it. 


p 


Christine Nilsson went to Sweden recently to attend the wed- 
ding of a nephew, which occurred in the little village near which 
she was born. The young man will eventually inherit the farm 
on which the celebrated singer first saw the light of day. She 
bought it with almost the first money she earned with her voice, 
and presente! the land to her eldest brother, her parents then 
being dead. . 


Artist George G. Rockwood, of New York, contributes this 


story of the Cary sisters: ‘‘It is well known that the gifted 
writers Alice and Phoebe Cary ceclined matrimony, yet were 
always letting off their wit at their spinster condition. One 


Sunday evening Horace Greele,, Frank Carpenter, and other 
friends were dining with them, when Phoebe had so stirred up Mr. 
Greeley with her fun that he said, ‘Phoebe, we’ll have to puta 
curb on you.’ ‘Not a bit,’ she said, ‘I would rather have a 
bridal.’ 


A CHAPTER ABOUT CHILDREN. 
N a rude voice screamed little Tom 
| ‘‘Open the door for me!”’ 
‘‘Ves,’’ was the answer from within, 
“If you'll bring the proper key.’’ 
“If you please, mamina,’’ said little Tom, 
Putting down his pride; 
At mention cf the gentle words 
The door flew open wide. 
Hearts, like doors, are often locked; 
“Thank you,”’ and ‘‘if you please,”’ 
Spoken with a pleasant smile, 
Are the magic keys. 
By Mary F. Butts. 


The Baltimore Sun tells of a little girl whose mother has 
guarded her against witnessing acts of violence or cruelty, and she 
is in ignorance of the methods employed in killing fowls for the 
table. Several da: s ago, unknown to the careful parent, the lit- 
tle girl strayed into the reir yard of her home, where a servant 
was killing a aumber of chickens for the dinner by wringing their 
necks. The child watched the proceedings with great interest for 
several minutes, and then, in a glow of excitement ran to her 
mother. ‘‘Mamma!’’ she cried, ‘‘just come and see the fun. Mary 
is winding the chickens up.”’ 


> 


The tiniest little tot imaginable, with chubby cheeks and a 
wilderness of flossy blonde hair, ‘was sitting by the side of her 
mamma in a street car, deeply interested in what she saw passing 
before her. Presently the car stopped and a passenger entered, 
whereupon the mother took the child upon her lap to make room 
for the newcomer. The youngster resisted, saying: ‘‘Don’t be 
ridiculous mamma. Ladies don't get up and give their seats to 
gentlemen.’’ There are some real children left, but not many. 


In clearing out the rubbish, whether for moving or house 
cleaning, great judgment is required It is easy to throw away 
clothes which are shabby and need considerable mending, or to 
thrust such gifts upon the poor, who have no means of keeping 
them until they are seasonable. One busy mother makes it a 
rule to keep a drawer in her house for leisure mending; that is for 
garments which require so much that she, cannot attend to them 
except when the other work does not press. Often this drawer 
provides something which will just finish out the season, or at 
other times it helps to fill a call for old clothes when just such as 
she has to give are wanted. 

It is well to sort rubbish when children are not present, but 
where there is a play room bright bits may be saved and put by 
themselves, and will often give more pleasure than regulation 
toys. Be careful not to break childish hearts by throwing away 
dolls and blocks which no money can replace. The delight of 
children in the excitement of moving may be utilized by the wise 
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mother. Little hands and little feet save older ones if properly 
directed, and the importance of ‘being useful keeps children out of 
mischief. 


OPEN Doors TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“TT’S DYING OUT.” 


To the Editor of THE AMERICAN : 


DEAR SiR: Sothe literary ‘‘ Dugald Dalghettys’’ of America 
just now in the employ of the gold-standard people are shouting ; 
‘“not dead but dyin’ out.’’ Failing in argument, they ply the 
‘‘ prosperity ’’ dodge, and also try to /ée out of life, what they 
call ‘‘ the silver craze.’’ 

But the arts of deception have been overplied, and they no 
longer mislead intelligent geople nor deceive the ignorant. The 
people have been long suffering and patient, even when trusted 
public servants have betrayed them. 

Events are converting men faster than arguments ; as Mr. 
Frewen said of the situation in London last year. If the arch 
plotters against the liberties of the American people believe that 
the lull in the storm is the end of it, they will learn later their 
mistake. 

Perhaps they had better go out among the farmers of the 
South and West and learn something of their situation and opin- 
ions before the storm bursts upon their unprotected heads. 

They had better heed the warning words of Senator Chand- 
ler, who, last February in the Senate, declared that ‘‘ the Amer- 
ican people will not submit to the gold standard.’’ 

It is astrange commentary upon the fairness and integrity of 
the great American newspapers that they will permit no open and 
free discussion of the greatest question of the age, while in Eng- 
land, the center and focus of gold-monometallism, the 7Z7zmmes 
newspaper (London) publishes elaborate articles pro andcon. In 
this era of cheap things it would seem that men are the cheapest 
things in market. Regardless of past utterances and services in 
behalf of bimetallism, some of our public men—perhaps nerved 
by the ‘‘ dying out’’ song— have surrendered to the enemy. Or, 
perchance they have been made to believe that ‘‘ there’s millions 
in it,’’ seeing the rich rewards bestowed upon every servitor of 
the gold idol who is of prominent position. 

But this is the people’s contest against an oligarchy, as heart- 
less and relentless as any that ever existed. To get the world 
under bonds bearing interest to an amount estimated to represent 
half its total wealth and then to unfairly change the standard of 
payment is a wrong so repugnant to all justice. so offensive to all 
right-minded people that it must recoil upon its authors in terrible 
retribution. Ample warning has been given of the danger of a 
persistence in the reckless policy by many of the very ablest men 
living. ‘‘ Lombard street should heed, and heed quickly, the 
demand for reform before it be changed into a clamor for restitu- 
tion,’’ said a distinguished writer in the Fortnightly Review last 
year. Professor Suess, of Vienna, a member of the Austrian Par- 
liament, in his able work on ‘‘ The Future of Silver,’’ said : ‘‘ For 
a number of years, on the basts of geologic experience, the world has 
been amply warned that its entire monetary system ts drifting toward 
an abyss.’’ At the end of his work, which is of great value to the 
student, filled with striking passages and careful presentations of 
facts and scientific deductions, he says: ‘‘ /¢ 7s no longer the ques- 
tion whether silver will again become a full-value coinage metal over 
the whole earth, but what are to be the trials through which Europe is 
to reach that goal ?"’ 

Our superficially trained professors who essay the treatment of 
this money question only to betray their ignorance of it, might 
well reflect upon the conclusions of such students as the late emi- 
nent Dr, Sortbeer and Professor Suess. And upon the history of 
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past civilizations which were swept away by causes which are oper 
ating upon our own advanced civilization. 

Can any picture of chaos equal that into which society would 
be thrown by the destruction or abstraction from monetary uses 
of the whole or a large part of the royal money metals, gold and 
silver ? 

The abstraction of gold from monetary uses was so great as to 
force Dr. Sortbeer to admit in his last and greatest work, as quoted 
in the original mother tongue by Mr. Van den Berg, President of 
the Bank of the Netherlands, at the recent Brussels Conference, 
that perhaps the whole of the present annual product was absorbed 
by the arts and by hoarding. 

In the evidence given before the late Royal Commission on 
Gold and Silver it was shown that India, in the fifty years follow- 
ing 1835 (when the coinage of gold there ceased), had imported 
over all exportations of gold 4£127,000,000, or $635,000,000 ! 

China and Japan have also made drafts upon the reserves of 
Western nations. This is a total abstraction from monetary uses. 
The rapid accumulation of vast fortunes in the Western world has 
opened the way for large and larger abstractions of both gold and 
silver to gratify the luxury of the wealthy classes. 

Gold plate is no longer a novelty in many of our cities It 
was so in old Rome. The wealth of the nation as it became con- 
centrated in the hands of the few, was so largely absorbed to gratify 
the luxury of the few, that when the mines began to fail in their 
supply the mighty fabric tattered to its fall for want of the very 
instrument which makes civilization possible— money. 

But we must in drawing parallels, consider that the modern 
system of accumulating capital by time contracts—bonded 
debts —was unknown then. 

The advancement of our modern civilization has been power- 
fully aided by this method of aggregating capital for all conceivable 
purposes. The rapid appreciation of gold in value which has thus 
far attended the steps taken toward a general recognition of the sole 
gold standard is the proof of its insufficiency in quantity and of the 
rank dishonesty of the scheme. 

It is as true to-day as in 1881, when M. Henri Cernuschi 
declared it at the Paris International Conference. 

‘The gold standard is not consummated ;'’ we have only 
approached it It cannot be attained until the $2,500,000,000 of 
coined silver and the large volume of legal-tender paper money be 
deprived of that great function. The distress caused by our 
approach toits final consummation is but as a zephyr toacyclone. 
This may be realized when we consider the volume of gold money, 
and then the volume of the world’s debts. Hon. J. H. Walker, 
the most intense of goldites in Congress, gave a detailed state- 
ment of the debts of the American people, aggregating $31,488,- 
000,000. Hon. Henry Chaplin, late member of the Salisbury 
Cabinet, estimated the debts of the British people at 44,000,000, - 
000 ($20,000,000,000). Our actual possession of gold would not 
pay more than one and one-half per cent. of Mr. Walker’s figures. 
Our boasted $600,000,000 (vastly overestimated by our mint 
reports) would pay only about two per cent. of the debt. Why, 
in view of such figures from such authorities, will not the folly of 
such a mad attempt to subvert natural laws become apparent ? 

It is claimed that the total assessed value of all taxable prop- 
erty in the United States is but $24,000,000,000, less by $7,488,- 
000 than Mr. Walker’s estimate of the debts of our people. Can- 
not, will not, men see the danger which confronts organized 
society ? 

The warning has been given repeatedly, here and abroad. 
How long can armies and navies and police be held to duty in 
the midst of a general panic, when bank doors and store doors are 
closed and money flies to cover? Does it become a Christian 
people to deify gold and place the creature above the Creator, 
money, the tool of exchange the useful instrument of civiliza- 
tion to be elevated above humanity? Will not the heedless and 
thonghtless who are being misled by the parrot talk of ‘‘ Sound 
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money,’’ ‘‘ Honest money,’’ take time to consider what it means ? 
Pecksniff’s discourse on morality does not surpass in impudent 
hypocrisy the utterances of the ‘‘sound-money ’’ advocates. As 
though money could be sound which cannot be obtained to pay a 
debt without the sacrifice of three-fold the amount of property, the 
purchase of which originat: d the debt. 

In thousands of cases where property has been half paid for, 
and even three-fourths paid for, all is sacrificed at the altar of this 
Moloch -- gold. Is it not true, in a large degree, of the vast rail- 
way interests? Where is there one of the older lines which could 
not be built and equipped for less than half of its bonded debt ? 

Can any injustice be imagined that surpa-ses this gigantic 
spoliation of honest investors in lands, tenements, mills, factories 
and transportation companies, and all taxpayers and debtors as 
well, under forms of law ? 

It is time that the conscience of the American people shou'd 
be aroused, ere it is too late. Catch words play an important part 
in this conflict for right. Our opponents delight in talking of the 
silver *‘ craze,’’ and just now that and the din of ‘‘ sound ’’ money 
is used like a battery of Chinese stinkpots. 

They dare not urge the total denunciation of silver already 
coined, which circulates as legal tender lawful money in Europe 
aud America. Yet that is the logical result of their schemes, to 
make it mere token money, as nickel and copper money is. Can 
any craziness equal that of proposing to use so expensive and costly 
a material as silver for such a purpose ? 

Silver costs more to produce than its coined value, having 
regard for prospecting and non-paying mines. 

If there be a crazier thing it is in their denunciation of silver 
as unsound money, and thus recommending corporation issues of 
panic-breeding paper money under the Carlisle and Baltimore 
Bankers’ Convention plan. 

The gold craze needs the earnest attention of the American 
people, and they will give it if they forget that ‘‘ men who wear 
shackles need them.”’ J. W. PorRTER. 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. 
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66 NE step and then another, 
O And the longest walk is ended; 
One stitch and then another, 
And the largest rent is mended. 
One brick upon another, 
And the highest wall is made; 
One flake upon another, 
And the deepest snow is laid.’’ 


The savings of the working classes of Great Britain amount 
to $1,200,000,000. 





2 - * P é . 4 * 
John G. Woolley: Christendom is Saloondom, and ninety- 
five per cent. of male church members are on the pay roll of the 
drink—as gaugers, collectors, storekeepers, or sé/encekeepers. 






Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might; for 
there is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor wisdom, in the 
grave, whither thou goest.—cles. 9: ro. 

eo 


In the Argentine Republic, instead of fining a drunkard, they 
sentence him to sweep the streets for eight days, and a similar 
punishment exists in St. Petersburg. But the drunkard maker 
goes scot free. 


=" 

Out of the total population of France (38,133,355 in 1891) 
nearly one-half (17,435,883) derives its living from agriculture, 
3,570,016 persons tilling their own land. In the last forty years 
the agricultural part of the population has diminished ten per 
cent.; 9,532,560 persons are employed in trade and industry; 
1,119,933 in railways and other forms of transportation; 1,114,873 
in the liberal professions; 715,625 in the police, and 699,671 in 
the public service; 2,169,750, more than five per cent. of the 
population, live on their private means—that is, having no recog 
nized occupation, while a million and a third are classified under 
‘‘profession unknown.”’ 
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OUR PARIS *LETTIER. 
PARIS, October 12, 1895. 
VEN admitting that the recitals of Constantinopolitan disorders 
be exaggerated, it must be confessed that the situation is 
And for this England 
The Armenian cord 


critical on the shores of the Bosphorus. 
is held responsible by the Continental press. 
has been so stretched that it has snapped, and no one can predict 
the possible consequences of that accident. It matters little 
whether the troubles began with an uncalled-for Armenian mani- 
festation or be imputable to the turbulent fanatical Soffas, it cer- 
tainly will not contribute to an amicable arrangement of pending 
difficulties. Urged on by British agitators, mindful of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s legendary campaign 7z ve Bulgarian atrocities, Lord Salis- 
bury made demands incompatible with the dignity of the Sultan, 
who might and probably would have listened to the courteous 
advice of France and Russia. But the «/timatum which has been 
or will be addressed to the Sublime Porte, was going a step too 
far. This w/t#matum game was invented, they say, by Lord Rose- 
bery’s successor, and appears to tickle vastly the palate of John 
Bull, especially as, to be successful, it necessitates a naval demon- 
stration, which would bea sort of compensation for the failure to 
wrest the America Cup from Brother Jonathan. It was first played 
with China, where the Tsong-li-Yamen was warned of the terrible 
consequences to be expected from that big Pacific fleet if a wicked 
Viceroy were not punished for his truculent misdeeds. Now when 
private individuals try on intimidation, they often go to jail as 
blackmailers; when a great nation, however, so acts, the result 
is, generally, an increase of its influence and prestige ; but in this 
particular case great expectations have not been realized. The 
iniquitous Mandarin had already been deprived of his rank on the 
demand of the French Government previous to the communica- 
tion of those ‘portentious threats which were to make the whole 
Celestial Empire tremble in its shoes, so that, so far as this par- 
ticular ultimatum is in question, John B. has merely pushed wide 
open a door that was already ajar. The next w/timatum match 
was to have been or is to be played in Turkish waters, where 
another big fleet is only awaiting Sir Philip Currie’s orders to give 
Islam a lesson of good behavior. Here the position is different. 
European intérests in the East are so vastly superior to European 
interests in the extreme East that other European powers will not 
permit England to act as she pleases in that quarter. On this 
point of the Russian press— and we know that without permission 
it does not risk an opinion— 7he Novore Vremia especially, is cate- 
gorical: ‘*‘ The recent disorders at Constantinople and elsewhere 
were fomented by British intrigue with a view to the establish- 
It is Russia’s duty, 
should England execute her threats, to take the necessary meas- 


ment of British preponderacy in Turkey. 


The news- 
papers of Berlin and Vienna are equally affirmative: ‘‘ Austria 
and Germany are vitally interested in the preservation of peace, 
which would be gravely imperilled by a dismemberment of the 


ures to prevent the consummation of her designs.’’ 


Ottoman Empire, and England is not the recognized gendarme of 
all Europe.’’ One of these journals calls attention to what it quali- 
fies as a ‘‘ Coincidence at least curious :’’ ‘‘ All the revolvers and 
poniards seized by the Turkish police on the So/ffas, as well as 
on the Armenian rioters, were of identical model; all bore the 
trademark of the same British manufacturer.’’ Should this asser- 
tion be true, it will throw much light upon the subject. 
Abdul-Hamid, we learn, is much upset by these distressing 
events, and as Said Pasha was unable to prevent their occurrence, 
he has named Kiamil Pasha Grand Vizier in his stead, from which 
change of titularies London argues a modification of policy and 
the adoption of England’s views. 
former days the fall of a Turkish Cabinet was the prelude to a 
suicide ’’ of the Sultan, more often, 


But times have changed. In 
revolution—sometimes to a ‘ 
still, to the cold bath in the Sea of Marmora of outgoing officials. 
Now it means nothing more than in other lands ; it is the substi- 
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SIR JOHN EALSTAE. 


The Trial of Sir John Falstaff, in which the 
Fat Knight is permitted to attorney his 
own case. By A. M. F. RANDOLPH. 
Cloth, 12mo, pp. xviand 295. $1.50. 


“Tt is very ingenious and entertaining— 
‘an admirable piece of work.’ One would 
think that the author, reporter of the Kansas 
Supreme Court, had been sitting up o’nights 
with the redoubtable and inimitable Jack, so 
deep has he dived into his soul and so thor- 
oughly comprehended his ‘antic disposition.’ 
In great part the book is made up out of the 
Shakesperian elements and language, and 
where it is not, the reporter has expressed 
himself as Jack and his comrades assuredly 
would have done. . . In Kansas was dis- 
covered the manuscript record of this novel 
trial so felicitously reported by Mr. Ran- 
dolph.”— The Green Bag, Boston. 

“A most delightful book—a book that 
Shakespeare readers will want to read more 
than once.””—Shakespeariana, New York. 

“Tt is one of the brightest, most enjoy- 
able, and adequate Shakesperian expositions 
we have seen for many a day.”—Jndepen- 
dent, New York. 

“A very entertaining volume, wherein the 
defendant is permitted to ‘attorney his own 
case.’ It ‘plays out the play’ in such a 
manner as to show that there is ‘much to 
say in the behalf of that Falstaff’ ”’—Globe 
Democrat, St. Louis. 
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tution of Liberals for Conservatives, or vice versa. Kiamil belongs 
to the latter category, Said to the other one, and quite naturally 
Kiamil takes as his Foreign Affairs Minister another Said who 
was his former collaborater before his removal, and who is a 
nephew of the late Grand Vizier, his homonym, and not the ex- 
Grand Vizier himself, as is generally and erroneously stated by the 
American and British press. Both Kiamil and Said, the present 
incumbent of the Turkish Foreign Office, are notorious for their 
Anglophilism, and on account of this their advent has been hailed 
But this fact is of little consequence in 
itself ; thé Sultan, an incarnation of the principle of autocracy, 
pretends to govern as well as reign, and his Ministers must obey the 
orders sent from Gildig Kiosque. What course Abdul-Hamid 
intends to pursue, no one, now, knows. Still, from Russia’s prox- 


with joy in England. 


imity and the remembrance of her victories in 1877-1878, it is 
presumable that her counsels will be followed rather than those of 
the more distant charmer of Downing street, especially as, and it 
is no secret, Russia has ordered her troops in the Caucasus to hold 


‘ 


themselves in readiness for ‘‘such immediate action in Turkish 
Armenia as circumstances may render expedient.’’ 

And what will result from this zmdroglio? I presume to 
think that it will wind up like a tempest in a teapot ; that diplo- 
macy will invent a solution more or less satisfactory to all parties 
concerned therein. It will be, I grant, only a temporary device 
to stave off the evil day of settlement ; but if not arranged, the 
Oriental question will be reopened, and so many claimants are in 
the field for a share of Turkish spoil that a partition of the Otto- 
man Empire must fatally bring about a general European compli- 
cation, and this catastrophe is undesirable to any of the great 
powers. This view, I acknowledge, is in contradiction with that 
entertained and expressed by the majority of Continental news- 
mongers who predict an imminent and terrific cataclysm, and 
who may, after all, be right in their prophecy. One thing is cer- 
tain: All accuse England of being the would be murderer of Cock 
Robin; all agree that the troubles in Armenia proper were 
fomented at the instigation of English politicians by the Arme- 
nian Anarchist Society, the Kandjag ; and that the riots at Con- 
stantinople were begun by the delegates of Anglo- Armenian 
clubs sitting in London. 

The Figaro publishes a letter from a private individual aver- 
ring that the Armenians of Constantinople fired the first shot ; 
that no violence was offered by the Musselman mob to any Euro 
pean; that ‘‘he, alone, in the crowd wore a high hat, and he went 
and came unmolested and without insult.’’ 

The Political Correspondence of Vienna insists that ‘‘all provo- 
cation came from the Armenians, who were armed to the teeth. 
On one of those arrested were found four loaded revolvers and a 
dagger.’’ The Frankfort Gazette's correspondent writes: ‘I 
have questioned a number of Armenian notables. 

“What do you want ?”’ 

‘*That the Sultan sign!’’ 

‘‘What do you wish him to sign ?”’ 

“What the English demand!’’ 

‘‘What do the English demand ?’’ 

‘“‘We don’t know, but the English are always in the right!’’ 

Add to these extracts an admission of the London G/oée, in 
January, 1895: 

‘‘The pretended Armenian massacres are the most colossal 
This avowal of a 
British Conservative organ is edifying; and it, taken in con- 


humbug ever inflicted on the British public.’’ 


nection with the declarations of Continental newspapers, may 
enable my readers to draw their own conclusions as to the sym- 
pathies due to a race of which none of its educated classes have 
been, even indirectly, compromised by the outbreak of its prole- 
tarian elements, the porters and water carriers of Constantinople 
and Trebizond. 

Here, in France, very little notice is taken of Eastern inci- 
dents to which the masses are quite indifferent, nor is there great 
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west, this being the twenty-sixth year of its age. 


A $1.00 Magazine for 30 Cents. 


To any one sending us 30 cents and six names 
of friends who might subscribe for our maga- 
zine, we will mail our one dollar magazine a 
full year. Address, 

THE NEW ST. LOUIS, 
2819 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


6000 Pieces of SHEET MusIc at locts. a copy. 

Also, any music published sent on re- 

ceipt of the retail price. Violin, Guitar, Banjo 

and Mandolin Strings, of all grades, from 5 to 50 

cts. each. Send 2c. stamp for catalogues. 
Address, 4. H. BARNES, 

2819 Olive Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


“TO-DAY” 


A popular Monthly Review devoted to 
The Sciences, Literature, 


Economics, Politics, Sociology and 





The Religion of Common Sense. 


One Dollar Per Year. 


Two Months of Trial for Ten Cents. 


FREDERICK A BISBEE, 
PUBLISHER, 
1628 Master Street PHILADELPHIA, PA 
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joy manifested over the news of General Duchesne’s entry into 
Tanarive with the 5000 troops remaining valid out of the 15,000 
originally embarked for Madagascar. If there had been a battle 
and a victory, popular enthusiasm might have been awakened; 
‘When will they catch the 
fugitive Queen ?’’ and ‘‘When the island is quite conquered, what 
will be done with it ?’’ 
white elephant conundrum. 

But there is much jubilation about the visits of monarchs and 
princes to the French capital, and more still over the invitation to 
Felix Faure to be a guest at the Tsar’s coronation, where he will 
be received on the same footing as any crowned head in Europe, 
after which he will call on the King of Denmark and on him of 
This 
jubilation is, notwithstanding, slightly tempered by an inconsid- 
erate question put by an opposition newspaper: ‘ How will Felix 
act if the German Emperor should request a visit from him to 
Berlin ?”’ 
been remarkably civil to the whilom tanner, and nothing is more 
natural than an explosion of national vanity on the part of those 


as it is, the only questions asked are: 


Another version of the lottery and the 


Belgium, on his way home from the Moscow festivities. 


It cannot be denied that Continental blue blood has 


who, since Mr. Grevy’s inauguration, have been rather held in 
Coventry, socially speaking. But the dythryambists forget that all 
this is a mere manifestation of good breeding on the part of those 
who, coming to Paris in search of pleasure, cannot be discourteous 
enough to ignore the presence of the chief executive of France. 
They forget, also, to notice that royal, vice regal and princely 
excursionists to modern Babylon so time their tours as to avoid 
jumping presidential and ministerial assemblies that are begin- 
ning to be styled ‘‘Court Balls,’’ spite of the indignant protests 
of the Radical organ. Zz. 


SOME QUERIES ANSWERED. 


J. LOGOMARSINO, PHILA.—lItaly was so called from the name 

of Italus, an early king, who governed most of the peninsula. 
* 

R. THompson, PHILA.—-We do not care to decide bets. 

Bohemia has sent 118,000 immigrants to this country. 
* 

CLERICUS, PHILA.—You are correct. There are, indeed, few 

instances of full-blooded Indians entering the learned professions. 


I. WILLIS, LEBANON, PA.—Slag from the blast furnaces is 
pulverized and used for fertilizing farm lands in Germany. It 
has never been tried in this country. 

hal 

Wm. SMITH, PH1LA.—The report of mineral resources which 
has been issued by the geological survey gives a short account of 
antimony and platinum. It says that antimonial ores have 
been found in a number of the Western States, chiefly in Arkan- 
sas, California, Idaho, Montana, Nevada and Utah. Itis usually 
found in the form of a sulphide, but also comes combined with iron, 
copper and lead. The product of the United States has risen from 
60 tons in 1882 to 250 tons in 1894, valued at $45,000. Nearly 
the entire supply is from California, and smelted at San Francisco. 
A lesser quantity came from Nevada. The imports were small in 
1894, being valued at only $213,000, about two-thirds of the 
usual amount. 

The production of platinum is still insignificant. The results 
of the examination of the black sands of the Oregon beaches have 
proved a disappointment, the amount of platinum being scarcely 
noticeable, although the sand contains $1.55 in gold per ton. 


FOREIGN FACTS AND FANCIES. 


eo $400,000 is the amount obtained from the bicycle tax 
this year by the French Government, the number of ma- 
chines declared being just under 200,000. They are well spread 
over the whole country, since Paris and the Department of the 
Seine returns 38,000, less than a fifth of the total. 
** 
Cornwall, in England, leads all other countries in freedom 
from crimes against property. Next in comparative honesty come 
the western counties of Wales. 
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If health underwear is desired 


you should try the famous 
“ Stuttgarter.’? It undoubtedly 
is the best fitting, the best 


seamed the most healthful and 
the cheapest. 

We are the sole Philadelphia 
agents for this unsurpassed un- 
derwear, and have established a 
department for its sale, separate 
from all other underwear. You 
are invited to inspect the goods. 
We show a complete line for 
then, women and children. A 
catalogue, containing descrip- 
tions, prices and samples, will 
be mailed to any address upon 
request. 


Strawbridge & Clothier. 
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CALIFORNIA COLONY. 


Desirable families only. Small capital necessary. 
Five to forty acres in each farm. One acre keeps 
a cow and calf the entire year. Poultry profitable. 
All kinds of fruit. Vegetables planted and har- 
vested 365 days in the year. Perfect irrigation. 
No malaria. Main railroad. 150 miles from San 
Francisco. Schools, etc. Over people now 
settled. Fastest growing colony in California. 
B. MARKS, 80x 175. OMAHA, Nes. 
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Not only possesses a clear and BRILLIANT 
COMPLEXION, but must have a perfectly 
Developed BUST. No matter how pretty the 
Face, if the Form is not perfect or how perfect the 
Form, if the complexion is marred with blemishes. 
Toattain and retainthetwo principal Charms of 
Feminine BEAUTY consult the only Spe- 
cialist in America. My World Renowned 


—CELNART— 


is guaranteed to permanently develop the BUST 
from three to five inches, remove WRINKLES, 
fillout hollows in the CHEEKS, THROAT 
and NECK or MONEY REFUNDFRD 
The only preparation indorsed by PHYSI- 
CIANS andis perfectly HARMLESS. 


ROYALE CREME 


will positively cure every case of FRECKLES, 
PIMPLES, TAN, ROUGHNESS, LIVER 
SPOTS and every discoloration or blemish of 
the COMPLEXION. Price only $1.00 per 
bottle that will last Three Months, or Sample Bot- 
tle will be sent, postpaid, for 25 cents. Write 
for my Pamphlet on the “Perfection of the Face 
and Form,”’ a valuable book that every Woman 
should possess. It will be sent FREE to all. 
Send your address and name this paper. 


MADAME JOSEPHINE LE FEVRE 


1208 CHESTNUT ST., 


Late of Paris, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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out injury. 


iN A. F. BORNOT 
Scourer and Dyer 
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1523 Columbia Ave. 
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113 South Tenth St. 
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And to our Standard and Fopsier Editions of 


y NEW and IMPROVED EDITIONS just published: 
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i} EMERALD, 16mo. Bible with “Helps,” Ilus- 

| trations and References; 

EMERALD, 24mo. Bible, Text only. No Ref- 
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ves; 
BOURGEOIS, Svo. With Newest “Aids,” with 
and without [llustrations; 
N >. 8vo. With Newest “ Aids,” with and 
without Illustrations, etc. 
Ours is the only Complete Line of SELF-PRONOUNCING 8. 8, 
TEACHERS’ BIBLES IN THE WORLD. 





We also invite attention to our newly published and elegant 
SELF-PRONOUNCING NEW TESTAMENTS IN 
PICA TYPE 16mo, With and without the Bonk 
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EMERALD TYPE 24mo. With and without the Book of Psalms. 
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Under the new French Arbitration law there were fifty-one 
appeals by workingmen last year and four by employers, The 
masters refused to arbitrate in twenty-four cases and the workmen 
in sixteen ‘lhere were 391 strikes during the year. 

At St. Augustine’s Walk, close to the parish church of 
Northbourne, near Dover, the place where the apostle to the Eng- 
lish first settled, a memorial lichgate has been erected, where biers 
may be put down before entering the church. 

Ok 

Some twenty-four hundred Belgium five-franc postage stamps 
were recently discovered stowed away in a cupboard in a post- 
office at Cureghem. All were obsolete and therefore valuable, 
and the Post-office Department put them up at auction and sold 
them for 36,000 francs. 

3k 

From 8 in the morning to 8 in the evening 19,000 persons 
are traveling every hour between the Marble Arch at Hyde Park 
and the Mansion House in London. The current moving toward 
the city reaches its highest point, 11,000, at 2 o’clock; that mov- 
ing west an hour earlier. A curious fact is that there is not, as 
was supposed, a great current into town in the morning and a re- 
turn current in the evening, but that the motion is nearly the 
same in both directions. The persons who travel on foot are 
twice as many as those who ride. 

* OK 

The Chateau of Amboise has been bought from the executors 
of the Comte de Paris by the Duc d’ Aumale, who intends making 
it a home for the soldiers that fought under him in Africa, after 
which it will become a State museum like Chantilly. Charles 
VIII. was born and died in the Chateau ; it was the scene of the 
bloody massacre following the Conjuration d’Amboise in 1560 ; 
Leonardo da Vinci is buried in the chapel and Abd el Kader was 
imprisoned there for two years. In 1848 the Chateau was con- 
fiscated, but it was given back to the Comte de Paris in 1872 by 
the National Assembly with the other domain lands that had be- 
longed to Louis Phillippe. The restoration of the Chateau was 
begun twenty years ago by Viollet le Duc. 








ODDS AND ENDS. 





A Paris physician who was summoned the other day to attend 
a sick child, left directions which a neighboring French druggist 
had translated for the benefit of the English nurse in charge of 
the child These are the directions, with the English intended in 
parenthesis: 1. To distend the children of other children. (To 
isolate the baby from her sister.) 2. Not many flower in the eat 
and not give him that milk prepared. (Suppress farinaceous food 
and also the milk as hitherto prepared.) 3. Before the col of 
children une eponge warm. (Apply a hot sponge to the child’s 
throat ) 4. Everybody that have occupation of children wild 
vhach the hands in liquor of van Swieten. (Every person coming 
in contact with the child to wash his hands in van Swieten’s solu- 
tion.) 5. All the linen deteriored shall be whach in solution be- 
fore londres. (All soiled linen to be washed in the solution before 
being sent to the laundress. ) 

“Kok 

The single eyeglass does not find favor among royalty, there 
being but one crowned head in Europe who makes use of this form 
of artificial aid to his vision. That is King William of Wur- 
temberg. 

The King looks very much like the Prince of Wales. His 
beard is of the same reddish blond, sprinkled with gray. The 
hair is of the same hue, and very thin on the top of the head, and 
the King’s waist is almost ideutical with the Prince’s. The prin- 
cipal difference lies in the wearing of a single eyeglass, for the 
Prince has always abstained from that. 

Although no other crowned head uses the single eyeglass, 
there are several royal and imperial princes who do, notably the 
young Comte de Paris. His eyesight is excellent, and he merely 
carries it for the sake of pose. 

Of prominent statesmen and magnates in Europe, the two 
who are the greatest adepts in the use of the single eyeglass are 
Count Kalnoky, Austrian Minister of Foreign Affairs, and Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain, the leader of the Unionist party in the 
House of Commons. Mr. Chamberlain wears his glass attached 
to an elastic cord, whereas Count Kalnoky dispenses with either 
cord or ribbon altogether. It seems to stick fast in his eye, and 
he has been known to hold it there when he was thrown from his 
horse in the hunting field. 
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“THE LEADING FIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA.” 





INCORPORATED 1819. 
CHARTER PERPETUAL 


Cash Capital ... 
Cash Assets ..... 
Total Liabilities . . 
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Insures Sub-Standard Lives. 
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cent. payable by check on demand, Saving Fund De- 
partment, Interest of three per cent. on deposits subject 
to one week’s notice. Safe Deposit Boxes, 





DIRECTORS:—Robt. E. Pattison, Wm. M. Singerly, 
Allen B. Rorke, John Cassels, John Sparbawk, Jr.’ 
H. C. Lippincott, James M. Jeitles, James Hay, 
Spencer M. Janney, W. Fred’k Snyder, Thos. Brad- 
ley, H. Clay Trumbull, Geo. B. Luper, Robert P. 
Field, Wm. C. Allison. 
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 geracpdeleeani of mountain climbing are generally of one of 
two classes. Either they are the account of a scientist, 
whose aim is the discovery of altitudes and geological and weather 
conditions, or the narrative of the tourist, who, enabled to employ 
his leisure as he wishes, indulges in climbing as a sport. The 
scientific description is, almost invariably, very dry reading for the 
man who is not of scientific tastes; the tourist’s narrative is apt to 
be inexact. Dr. Herbert Marsh, R. N., whose book, 7wo Seasons 
in Switzerland, is just out, has come very near to striking the 
happy medium between these extremes. Enthusiastic, he has 
yet, seemingly, been a close observer upon his trips. His narra- 
tive is entertaining and, at the same time, gives a good deal of 
valuable information upon the places visited. Dr. Marsh’s first 
mountain was the Pizzo Centrale, a peak in the neighborhood of 
St. Gotthard. This was in 1887. In 1890 and 1891 he again 
took advantage of having spare time to revisit the Alps, and went 
to Kandersteg, the Val de Bagnes and Saas. From notes made 
upon these trips his book is written. One of his early climbs was 
the Matterhorn itself, and the ascent, though toilsome in parts, he 
did not, apparently, find so dangerous. Of the view from the 
summit he remarks: ‘‘I was barely able to recognize the Grivola, 
that lovely pyramid which had so excited my admiration while 
crossing the Turrgjoch a few weeks before. It was dwarfed 
almost beyond recognition. On the other hand, Dent Blanche 
appeared grander thanever . . . . . .’’ Like all English- 
men, with an eye constant to the expense of his pleasure, Dr. 
Marsh adds: ‘‘I find from my notes that the total cost of the expe- 
dition was 244 francs, which, I maintain, is out of all proportion 
to the amount of work done. Besides which we were mulct five 
francs each for the up-keep, as they say in Scotland, of the ropes.’’ 
Some of the climbing done by the author was performed in quick 
time, despite difficulties, and it is somewhat surprising, after 
reading of mountain sides, slippery with snow, loose stones and ice 
and interrupted by huge masses of rock, to learn of the time made 
in a race between the writer and one MajorSwinburne. The two 
men wished to see the sun set near St. Sauveur in the Pyrenees, 
and started off hot foot, the outcome of it being that they ‘‘rose 
four thousand feet in one hour and twenty-five minutes.’’ The 
highest altitude attained by Dr. Marsh in the Alps was 14,940 
feet, that being the altitude of the mountain overlooking the Dom, 
which, we are told, is one of the most arduous and, to some 
extent, hazardous expeditions in the Alps.’’ Toward the last of 
this climb ‘‘progress was terribly slow and exhausting, too, on 
account of the heat, so that on reaching the place where the rib 
(of rock) terminated and flattened out I almost began to doubt if 
we should succeed after all, for the rocks here were nearly per- 
pendicular, and being rotten as well, both hand and foot hold were 
bad.’’ Of course, there is a measure of sameness about the exper- 
iences in Dr. Marsh’s book, which is almost inseparable from the 
account of adventures, each and all of which have similar environ- 
ment, and very nearly the same end. There are a number of 
good illustrations from photographs of the mountain peaks, and 
the volume is substantially bound. (New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. Price, $3.50.) 


Henry Mills Alden deals with a philosophy in his new book, 
A Study of Death, which may prove too elevated for the ordinary 
mind, and his views are certainly not those which the orthodox 
man will be ready at first reading to subscribe to. But we would 
not be understood as reflecting upon the reverence of Mr. Alden. 
His is a belief at once consistent with a true Christianity, yet dif- 
fering markedly from the common conception of that faith. His 
Study of Death is as much a study of life, and of the phases of 
human thought and action, which have been differentiated by the 
terms good and evil. Mr. Alden is an optimist, whose confidence 
is supreme. He insists upon the unity of life and death, and 
declares that these are only never ceasing manifestations of the 
highest will. There is nothing in this which conflicts with the 
straightest spiritual belief. But he goes further in his contempla- 
tion of the moral order, he sees no reason to adopt a different 
theory. As death is the necessary complement to life, so is evil 
the necessary complement to good. Ineach case are botlf need- 
ful to the existing order of things. And, being requisite parts of 
divine arrangement, there is no reason for considering one abhor- 
ent, wicked; every reason for regarding it as sharing in the beauty 
and virtue of its companion part. Mr. Alden’s theory is a pure 
one, yet how many will be able to abandon the common concep- 
tion for it? And, again, to how many would such a change bring 
benefit? To express contempt for moral conduct, which is influ- 
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“The invigorating and remedial effects of sea-bathing, when not indulged in to excess, are 
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To promote the appetite, give tone to the muscles, and increase the capability of enduring 
fatigue, few tonics equal the salt bath, while for enfeebled anzemic young women and children 
and persons with cachectic taints, it is one of the most valuable remedies known.” ‘ 


DITMAN’S SEA SALT supplies the very want of the age, presenting to every one the 
pleasure of Sea-bathing, without the necessity of a residence on the coast. 
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enced by the unwritten laws of mankind, is all very well. But, un- 
less the philosopher offers in place of these laws, something which 
will certainly secure the man of less pure and elevated belief than 
himself, against delinquencies, it is dangerous to encourage a dis- 
regard for social mandates. But Mr. Alden is not, it seems, 
advancing a philosophy which he intends or undertakes to make 
others accept by argument. He is supremely happy in his belief. 
Of this it needs only the perusal of a few chapters of his book to 
inform one That he should express himself at length upon the 
subject and in a style which enchants us by its beauty and clear- 
ness, may be accounted good fortune also ; for whatever Mr. 
Alden says, as those who read his book, God in His World—an In- 
terpretation, will recall, is worth hearing. If he be thought dog- 
matic, it must be remembered that the theme, from his standpoint, 
scarcely admits of discussion inother fashion. (New York: Har- 
per & Bros. Price, $1.25.) 


The discovery of a means for the restoration of life is the 
theme of Frank Frankfort Moore’s latest novel, 7he Secret of the 
Court. An Egyptologist, an Englishman, who has spent years in 
the ancient ruins in the country of the Nile, finds this wonderful 
medium whereby the vital essence is introduced into the body of a 
woman who has died. But, though able to move and speak, the 
clay is still clay, in that it lacks a soul, and terrible complications 
ensue. The story is tolerably well told, but the subject is one 
which Mr. Moore would have done better not to attempt to touch 
upon in the form of fiction. A love story is interwoven with the 
account of the discovery of the magic power. The situations are 
dramatic, but the book is a disappointment, after having read the 
author’s previous novels. (Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. ) 


FOR FINANCIERS. 


A Maine paper mill is shipping paper to China, in rolls for 
printing purposes. This is said to be a new departure. 


FACTS 


* 


The consumption of spruce in the manufacture of paper pulp 
increases at the rate of over a hundred million logs a year. 
of the spruce lumber in the United States has already been con- 
sumed. Where the future supplies are to come from begins to be 
a serious problem. At this rate it will not be long before the 
somewhat limited areas upon which the spruce grows will be 
entirely denuded. Other woods may be found to supply its 
place in pulp-making, though none so good have yet been discov- 
ered, but if not, it will obviously become necessary to seek fresh 
material abroad. Siberia, just being opened by the Trans-Siberian 
Railway, contains the greatest spruce forests in the world, and 
may in time become the headquarters of the world’s paper manu- 


facture. 
ek 


x 


It is a pretty widespread belief that the middleman is a med- 
dlesome and unnecessary interloper between producer and con- 
sumer, taking what rightfully belongs to each; but here is the 
account that one retailer gives of the matter. He had endeavored 
in the matter of eggs to deal directly with the owner of the hens, 
but had given up and gone to the middleman because there was 
too much loss in cracked, small and dirty eggs sent in by the pro- 
ducer. The middleman was able to supply at a very slight 
advance over the producer's price, eggs of uniform size and qual- 
ity.. The middleman sorts his eggs, washes them if need be in 
slightly acidulated water, sells the small eggs to restaurant keepers 
and the cracked ones to bakers, and puts up in neat fashion the 
clean, sound, large eggs for regular retailers. The interposition 
of the jobber adds a trifle to the cost of eggs to the consumer, but 
gives him exactly what he wants and saves trouble all around. 








NUGGETS AND NUBBINS. 


TERN sorrow sits upon her brow, 
Because new cares will fret her, 
She cannot shoo the chickens now, 
Her bloomers will not let her. 


‘‘No,’’ said Smallwort, ‘‘I hardly feel justified in saying that 


Peppers is inordinately vain; but when a fellow has a music box 
in his room arranged to play ‘Hail to the Chief’ as soon as he 


opens the door, what is one to think of him ?”’ 


| 
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AMERICAN. 


2 
A NEVERending de- 
light is the full dress 
suit we make for $50. 
It always fits because 
—send for our 56-95” 
book—tells why. 
E. O. THOMPSON, 
Finest Merct.unt Tailoring, 


go8 Walnut St. 

















Many 
women 
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faces are | description 
deficient in \ / inan adver- 
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«i > stamps and @ 
veloped figures, descriptive cir- 
flat busts, ete. cular, with testi- 
which can be Posaaye Monials, will be s-nt 
died by the use of sealed, by return mail. 


ADIPO-MALENE. 


k. E. MARSH & CO., Madison Sqa., Philadelphia, Pa 
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Winter and Spring Flowering 
BULBS. 


Now is the season to plant Hyacinths, Tulips, 
Crocus, Nar- 
cissus, and 
Lilies. 
Dreer’s Bulb 
Catalogue 
for 1894 is 
mailed free. 
It describes 
the best 

§ kinds, and 
gives practi- 
, Cal direc- 
tions for cul- 
tivation. 
Very little 

4 money ex- 

4 pended will 
give lots of 
pleasure. 


HENRY A. DREER, 


714 Chestnut Street, 
Established 1838. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


OSEPH E. HOLLAND, Milford, Delaware,the 
largest handler of American grown CRI M- 


SON CLOVER SE ED in the United States 
Be Brilliant and Eminent! B:tinyorkess. 


The new phsiological discovery—Memory Res- 
torative Tablets, quickly and permanently in- 
crease the memory two to tenfold, and greatly 
augment intellectual power; difficult studies,etc., 
easily mastered; truly marvelous, highly in- 
dorsed. Price, $1, postpaid. Send for circular 
Memory Elements Co.,1 Madison Ave., N.Y. 

































ade for the purpose of ac- 
ing you with the merits 
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We will send to any 
one, on receipt of ten 
cents, a fine, heavy Silk 
Watch Fob with guar- 
anteed Gold-Plated 
Buckle, together with 
a handsome book that 
will interest every man 
who cares to be well and 
a comfortably dressed. 


wine BUCKLE SUSPENDER CO., 

















illiamsport, Pa, 


Can’t fail to please 
every knitter 












THE BLACK 
IS THE ONLY 
FAST BLACK 


and it 

Knits Farther 
and 

Wears Longer 


than any other 
yarn 








CORPUS LEAN 


Send 6c. in stamps for — circulars 


ABSOLUTELY HARMLESS. 


the natural working of the system draws 


Will reduce fat at rate of 10 to 15 Ibs. Simply stopping the fat producing 
per month without injury to health. MADE effects of food. Fhe supply being stopped, 


covering testimonials. L.E. 


2315 Madison Sq., Philede, Pa. 


on the fat and reduces weight at once. 
Sold by all Druggista. 





Gold Medal (0ren to tHE wortp.) 


to Amateur Photographers. 


DARLINGTOW'S 


I/- EACH. ILLUSTRATED. 


‘* Nothing better could be wished for.”’ 
—British Weekly. 
‘Far superior to ordinary guides.”’ 
—London Daily Chronicle. 


HANDBCOKS. 


MAPS BY JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


‘‘ Sir Henry Ponsonby is commanded by the Queen 
to thank Mr. Darlington for a copy of his Handbook.” 


EDITED 


BOURNEMOUTH AND THE NEW FOREST. @ 
ABERYSTWITH, BARMOUTH, anp 

CARDIGAN BAY. e 

THE VALE OF LLANGOLLEN. & 


Photographs of Scenery, Ruins, etc., 
etc., Egypt and Palestine. 
Liangollen, North Wales. 


LLANGOLLEN—DARLINGTON & Co, 


BY RALPH DARLINGTON, F.R.G.S 


THE ISLE OF WIGHT. 
THE CHANNEL ISLANDS. 
THE NORTH WALES COAST. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 2 -. THE BIRDS, WILD 
FLOWERS, FERNS, MOSSES, AND 
GRASSES OF NORTH WALES. 


in Italy, Greece, Turkey, Asia Minor, 


Specimen and lists, 50 cents. Darlington & Co., 


LONDON—W. J. ADAMS & Sons, 





THE 


ESTABLISHED 185}. 


KRAISES PATENT 


PAVEMENT 
CEMENT +n ASPHALT 


fora Sarre Ry At DEALERS 


W P. BUCHANAN, S-vie Agent 


OORS. 
> OFFICE. “1621 & 1623 = 


Dre ae 5 ft Ajtt Dewbe KS 





AMERICAN. 


The “PRACTICAL”? [rousers Hanger and Press 
—- TROUSERS : SMOOTH AS IF IRONED.” 


Besides being thoroughly 
elfective- it 
cally constructed of beau- 
tiful hard woods and nick- 
eled brass parts, and does 
not mark the cloth with 
disfiguring cross lines as 
do all other devices. An- 
other valuable feature is 
that the device is auto- 
matic in action and ad- 
justs itself to any thick- 





NORTH 5! St. PHILADA: PA. 


ORIGINAL INVENTORS OF 
ArriFiciaAL STONE. 


FOR 


——— PECK’s PATENT IMPROVED 
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Tunes unlimited. 


comforta able 


MUSIC BOXtritn Jers CAPASTA L 
LANTERNS WANTED Sr evcun hie 


HARBACH &CO.809FilbertSt Phila, Pas 


“| tinet iy. 
“| Broac 
illustrated book of proofs FRE 








1™# DEAF 


IONED Fak Drums Perfectly Re- 
store the Hearing, whether deaf. 
ness is caused by colds, fevers or m- 
juries tothe natural drums. Invisible, 
, always in position. Mn- 
ation, whispers heard dis 
W rite to F. HISCOX, 842 
way, cor, 4th St. New york. for 


Cusnh 


Price 





Cleff—‘‘They tell me your daughter Julia is quite a singer. 
Has she a good voice Is her method——. 

Staff—‘‘Can’t say so much about her voice, 
superb. She never sings when I am at home.’’ 


but her method is 


* 


* 

‘‘Now, Marie, what 7s the matter with you ?”’ 

‘‘Nothing mother, only it strikes me as outrageous that after 
six o'clock a girl must be cooped up in the house unless some 
man comes to escort her out. It is tyrrany.’’ 

‘Do you wish to go anywhere ?”’ 


‘‘T do not, but I wish to feel that I could if I wanted to.”’ 


The writer was once on a time sitting across th street froma 
chapel of colored people in Jacksonville, Flor da, and heard the 
following unique and original exposition, by the preacher, of the 
parable of the rich man and Lazarus : 

‘An’ now, bredren, an’ specially you, sisters, why do ye 
‘spose de rich man wanted de water on de tip ob de tongue only, 
and not all ober de hull body? I will tell yer. Mind now, an’ 
specially you, sisters. Because de sins ob de tongue are so much 
wuss dan all de oder sins ob de body, dat dis tongue burned so 
much mo’ dan de rest ob him dat he forgot everything else in its 
fire. Ah, sisters, t’ink ob de words dat arerunning off yo’ tongue 
continually, an’ look out for de tip ob fire in de nex’ world.”’ 


There is a story going the rounds of the British press about 
two very distinguished archzologists—Sir William Wilde and Dr. 
Donovan. It seems that these two gentlemen made an excur- 
sion to the Isles of Arran, where interesting remains of an archzeo- 
logical nature have been found. They came across a little rough 
stone building, and both entered into a fierce argument as to the 
exact century of its erection. Finally each claimed a date, one 
giving it the sixth century and the other a later one. A native 
who had listened with gaping mouth and ears to the lengthy and 
learned terms used by the disputants, broke into the conversation 
with the remark : ‘‘ Faix, you’re both wrong so far as that little 
buildin’ is consarned; it was built just two years ago by Tim 
Doolan for his jackass.”’ 


Also, the 


ness of cloth. It 
positively 
traces of the marks and 
wrinkles caused by turn- 
ing the trousers up on a 
rainy day. 


vice to 
satisfaction, andi 
don’t like it send it 
back and we will refund. 

75 cents, post-paid. Remit by stamps, 
postal note or otherwise. 
are our greatest champions 
fac-stmile letters of 
interesting circular free on request, 


PRACTICAL NOVELTY CO., 





PRACTICAL CLOSET 
ROD, price 25 cents, postpaid 
made of wrought steel, nickel-plated, is 
g inches long and constructed with a de- 
tachable socket, rendering it very easy to 
put in place—(a truly good thing to in. 
crease the capacity of a closet). 
express paid, six of the Practical Trou’ 

sers Hangers and two Closet Rods “for $4.50. 
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remove all 
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ive complete 
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Duplicate orders 
We send you 
some of them and our 


423 Walnut St , Phila. 
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BUY 1T 

W"G.FISCHER'S 1221 CHESTNUT S!PHILA 
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HEMONEY 


YOU CAN 
SEE IT 
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TYPEWRITER.. 


EXCHANGE...... Mimeographs and Supplies. PhiladeJphia... 
: The Blickensderfer Typewriter, $35.00. er 





9] Typewriters 


' € 133 South Fifth 
Ne 


w and Second Hand. ) Street, 
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a ee 
the STEREOPTICON r 














WE CAN SAVE YOU MONEY oro UO | SIC ! 
Pur chase Tae MAL CENTS POST ene YORK, 
f “PENNSYLVANIA Machinery | ” investigate PHILA. BARBER COL~ 
. / —FoR— LEGE Cherry St., Phila. 8 weeks 
MACHINE IRON ame pt nae Free. 
WORKIN Louis B. HENRY, Pres. TELEPHONE 1530 
ORK ¢ COMMONWEALTH ELECTRIC 
WOOD CONSTRUCTION CO. 
WORKING. Manufacturers of MOTORS «° DYNAMOS, 
413 Market St., Phila. 
ECIAL AGENTS. | nranches. Motorsand Dynamos Carefully Repaired 








EVERY.SIZE 
EVERY ‘DUTY 


cH: PHILAS 


URGFE GINES‘ 


IPLEGG@ 
Neer ERC 














Electrical... 

pupply x2 
Telephone 

C0, 


1420 Chestnut 
Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 








P. 0. BOX 696. 


ae Special attention paid to Sale of Telephones for the erection of Private 


Lines and Exchanges. } 


TELEPHONES, Electric Gas Lighting, Electric Bells, Burglar Alarms, Speaking 


Tubes, Annunciators, Incandescent Lights and Supplies. { 





